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sion to save his army, which he did at the Convention of Kloster- 
seven. By repudiating this agreement, the king made a scapegoat of 
his son in order to extricate Newcastle and himself from an impos- 
sible position, for he knew Cumberland would never refute his 
charges. Moreover, Ilchester shows that after Bute's dismissal it 
was Cumberland and not Bute who worked behind the scenes. Fur- 
thermore, the author thinks that Fox's extravagances and love of 
gambling have been much exaggerated. 

Both the works under review show careful use of manuscript 
sources. Both, but Ilchester in particular, have constructed interest- 
ing pictures of the public and private lives of two eighteenth-century 
professional politicians. Both are modest in presenting new mate- 
rials, and particularly in dissenting from views commonly accepted. 
Sanders probably indulges in poetic license when he speaks (p. 37) 
of Dubois as the " ape " of the Duke of Orleans, and Ilchester is 
far from generous in his treatment of Riker's scholarly work, refer- 
ring to it less than half a dozen times, and then usually in a censor- 
ious way. Indeed, both writers seem oblivious to some excellent arti- 
cles by American scholars upon the cabinet Sanders's index is too 
brief to be of much value. These are, however, but slight defects 
in two praiseworthy efforts to explain a political system based upon 
" represented ruins and unrepresented cities ". 

William Thomas Morgan. 
Indiana University. 

Japan and the California Problem. By T. IYENAGA and Ke- 
noske Sato. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. — vi, 249 pp. 

The presence of seventy thousand Japanese in a white population 
of nearly three and a half millions would at first sight seem to be 
too small a matter to justify the flood of books and articles which it 
has provoked. The very fact that the problem has come to occupy 
so large a place in the attention of two nations, however, is reason 
enough for the existence of any study which seeks a just and peace- 
able settlement The volume by Professor Iyenaga and Mr. Sato 
is distinctly an attempt to find such a solution. It is not a piece of 
biased propaganda but an honest effort to present the facts and to 
suggest a way out. The work of Japanese who know both the United 
States and Japan, it gives in brief, popular form the results of a care- 
ful, scholarly study of the main issues involved. It is by all odds 
the best book dealing with the subject which has appeared during the 
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last four or five years and is to be compared only with the excellent 
article by Professor Treat in the April Atlantic. 

After an introductory statement the authors first seek to give the 
general background of the problem in chapters on Japanese traits, 
Japan's Asiatic policy, the causes of emigration, and the attempts at 
emigration into various quarters of the globe. The causes are, of 
course, found in the rapid growth of population on islands of limited 
area and of still more limited arable land, a situation which has 
made necessary either emigration or industrial development. The 
progress of the latter is sketched and the obstacles which make diffi- 
cult the caring through it for the surplus growth are pointed out. 
The still greater barriers against emigration to the various places of 
the world are also described, together with the status of the Japanese 
in these regions. The causes of anti-Japanese agitation in California 
are then analyzed in a very admirable and dispassionate summary, 
and the facts about the numbers and the birth rate of Japanese in 
California and the alien land laws are given. The temper of all 
these chapters is excellent and, with one exception, they are so dis 
passionate that the reader might easily forget the nationality of the 
authors. The volume contains appendices which give copies of laws, 
treaties, and various important and useful tables of statistics. It 
concludes with an excellent bibliography and is well indexed. 

The chapters which are least strong are the one on Japan's Asiatic 
policy and the general conclusion. In the former, Japanese activi- 
ties on the continent have been painted in rather too favorable a light 
and at times with decided inaccuracy. It is not in accord with the 
facts of Japan's dealings with China from 1914 to 1918 and with 
Korea to say that " it may confidently be asserted that the road she 
[Japan] has trodden [in her Asiatic policy] has, on the whole, been 
straight. She can face with a clean conscience the verdict of his- 
tory " (p. 37). It is debatable, to say the least, whether the demands 
of 1915 were " justifiable in the main proposals presented " (p. 35). 
There was no pledge in the treaty of Versailles to relinquish the 
leasehold on Kiaochow, as the statement on page 40 implies, and the 
assurances which were given at the time of the Shantung settlement 
seem to have been oral and vague. Even in this chapter, however, 
there is frank criticism of many of Japan's actions and the authors 
are by no means entirely blind to her faults. In the concluding 
chapter a solution of the California problem is suggested which 
does not seem particularly promising. The authors are, to be sure, 
opposed to further Japanese immigration to California. They are 
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right, of course, in saying that the settlement of the problem " should 
be in consonance with justice and international courtesy ", " fair to 
Californians ", and " fair to the Japanese residents, both aliens and 
American-born" (p. 186). They are also correct in urging that the 
Japanese in California must show willingness to become Americans, 
that the Japanese government must alter its policy of paternalism 
which extends too much care to Japanese domiciled and even born 
abroad, and that the United States must Americanize the Japanese. 
It is doubtful whether the authors are right in minimizing so greatly 
the part which a just treaty may have in effecting a settlement. It is 
still more doubtful whether it would be practicable to carry out their 
suggestion (pp. 188, 189) that a committee of Japanese and Amer- 
icans be formed to relieve the congestion of Japanese in California 
by distributing them through the other states of the Union, and that 
the committee be financed by the Japanese living in this country. 
However, strictures on a book which is on the whole so excellent, 
seem ungrateful. One's confidence in the possibility of a peaceable 
and just solution of the moot questions of Japanese-American rela- 
tions is confirmed by the appearance of as fair-minded and concilia- 
tory a volume from the pens of Japanese as that which the authors 
have given us. The book deserves a very wide reading. 

Kenneth Scon Latourette. 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Denmark, a Cooperative Commonwealth. By Frederic C. 
Howe. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921. — ix, 
203 pp. 

In earlier writings Mr. Howe has registered strong disapproval of 
the policies and methods of most contemporary governments. In- 
deed, in the volume now under review he brackets the United States 
with England, France and Germany and asserts that in all of these 
lands the political state is in a bad way. " It commands ", he says, 
" little confidence. It does not function well. It is an imperialistic 
thing. It is an agency of classes and groups. It does not represent 
or aim to represent the great mass of the people. And it does very 
little to serve them." 

But in the little kingdom of Denmark he has at last found a con- 
dition of things meriting high praise. Here, we are told, is " one 
of the few countries in the world that is using its political agencies 
in an intelligent, conscious way for the promotion of the economic 



